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BOOK REVIEWS 

A Digest of Cases Decided in France relating to Private International Law. 
By Pierre Pellerin. London: Stevens & Sons, Limited, 1914. pp. 
134. 

It seems almost a mockery to speak or write of the rules of inter- 
national law at a time when every principle looking to the peaceful 
settlement of disputes involving nations and national laws appears to 
be toppling in one vast cataclysm. And yet those of us who have 
labored in these fields have still an abiding faith in the vitality and final 
triumph of the rules of humanity and justice that underlie these rela- 
tionships. 

It is with a spirit chastened by somber reflections that I pen this little 
review of the work of M. Pierre Pellerin, Licencie en droit of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, who at this moment perhaps is bravely fighting his country's 
battles at the front or sleeping the sleep that knows no waking in a 
soldier's grave. 

The book is intended only as a brief digest of the actual decisions of the 
French courts in cases involving questions of private international law, 
embracing in all 134 pages. 

After the preface the author devotes a page to an explanation of the 
abbreviations used in making citations to authorities. This is followed 
by two pages of what he calls "a dictionary of French legal terms for 
which concise English equivalents do not exist." The last eight pages 
contain an index. 

In the analytical arrangement the various heads are classified in the 
following alphabetical order: 

Arbitration (two pages; one case). 

Capacity and Status (ten pages; eight cases). 

Company Law (fourteen pages; eleven cases). 

Competence of Courts and Rules of Procedure (twenty pages; eighteen 
cases). 

Contracts (four pages; four cases). 

Divorce (seven pages; nine cases). 

Domicile (one page; one case). 

Execution of Foreign Judgments (seventeen pages; thirteen cases). 
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Intestate and Testamentary Succession (fifteen pages; twelve cases). 

Marriage (eight pages; nine cases). 

"Regime" Matrimonial (six pages; six cases). 

Registration (one page; one case). 

Security for costs (two pages; three cases). 

Trade-marks and Patents (one page; two cases). 

Wills (three pages; three cases). 

Taken as a whole, the book represents a faithful and quite successful 
attempt of a French author to frame in an English setting certain deci- 
sions of the French courts upon the subjects enumerated. 

But in English and American law the word "digest" has come to 
embrace the idea of completeness, of covering all cases on the given 
subject. In this aspect the title of the book is a misnomer, as an exam- 
ination of the foregoing analysis will disclose. It is inconceivable for 
instance that only four cases touching private international law as 
applied to contracts have been decided by the French courts since 1896, 
the date of the first case given. That a complete digest is not intended 
appears also from the fact that it comprises, in the main at least, only 
cases in which British and American litigants are concerned. 

Comparing the book in its method and mechanical arrangement with 
the legal digests published in America, one is struck by the lack of atten- 
tion paid to cross-references, riinning titles, and the side-helps and aids 
which take so prominent a place in our works of the kind. 

The reader is also impressed by the difference in the ease with which 
cases are cited. In America we would cite a case "Smith v. Jones, 153 
Mass. 270." Our French digest, mentioning no names of parties, would 
cite it as follows: "27th May 1911. — Court of Appeals of Douai. — 
'Recueil des Sommaius' 1912, page 1640," or "21st May 1905.— CiviL 
Court of Lille.— Clunet 1909, page 181." 

Space, or the want of it, forbids the discussion of the actual points 
decided by the French courts in the cases digested; but some of the deci- 
sions, it must be admitted, sound strange to American ears. Perhaps the 
most curious is the " Renvoi " doctrine which results from the fact that 
in France many questions are decided in accordance with the law of 
nationality which elsewhere are determined by the law of domicile. 
Hence if an Englishman becomes domiciled (but not naturalized) in 
France, and a question arises as to his status which by French law would 
be governed by the law of his nationality (English law) and by English 
law is governed by the law of his domicile (France), a sort of an impasse 
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results, and it is easily seen that the unfortunate Englishman may find 
his status suspended indefinitely between the devil and the deep blue sea. 
In conclusion, it may be said that this little book will doubtless prove 
of considerable value, especially to those practitioners who may have 
occasion to bring or defend suits in France or to advise clients as to the 
conduct of business in that country. 

Raleigh C. Minor. 

The Monroe Doctrine: An Obsolete Shibboleth. By Hiram Bingham. 
Yale University Press. 1913. pp. ix, 154. $1.15 net. 

The name chosen for this book is more startling than the proposals 
which it makes. It has had the desired effect of attracting attention; 
but because of it the book has probably met with more condemnation 
than praise, in the United States at least. What the author proposes to 
do could be done without any abandonment either formal or informal of 
the Monroe Doctrine. It is not so much a substitute for as an extension 
of the old doctrine. 

In his preface the author says: "What has been attempted is to sketch 
the growth of the Doctrine, to indicate the obligations and disadvan- 
tages it entails, and, more particularly, to portray the attitude toward 
it, and toward us, of our neighbors to the south. I have also suggested, 
very briefly, the outlines of a new foreign policy. It is evident that the 
problems which are likely to arise in the future will require something 
more than the mere negation of outgrown doctrines." 

He admits that the doctrine " has had a very decided effect upon the 
history of the western hemisphere," and that without it "the American 
republics would have found it very much more difficult to maintain their 
independence." But he shows that there have been changes in the Latin 
states which he thinks makes it no longer a necessity for them. Further- 
more, he shows that there have been great changes in the doctrine itself 
as it has been interpreted by recent administrations, and that in its 
later form it is much more distasteful to the Latin states. Secretary 
Olney's declaration in 1895 in connection with the Venezuela boundary 
controversy he finds chiefly responsible for this "new Monroe Doctrine." 
He argues that several of Mr. Olney's assertions were based on false 
assumptions, and cites very good authority in support of his views. 
Several extracts from messages of President Roosevelt show the further 
development of the new doctrine during his administration; and the 
Lodge resolution of 1912 illustrates the "last phase." 



